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conditions; and this demand is growing in intensity. Even convocation addresses
instead of comprising somewhat platitudinous advice to the recipients of degrees,
nowadays take often the form of caustic diatribes against the present system of
education and of eloquent and persuasive appeals for its reconstruction.

It may be that I have myself contributed towards this spirit of pessimism ; my
excuse for pessimism is that I believe in frankness, as it is only by a realization
of defects and difficulties that they can eventually be overcome. It may be, how-
ever, that some of us, in our eagerness to break loose from present limitationB err
on the side of extravagance, that vwe do not take sufficiently into account the
grave difficulties which beset our path, that we are unheedful of progress which
has been made in many directions. I shall refer briefly to some of these directions.

First, the whole attitude towards the education of girls has been transformed.
Instead of apathy and even of active opposition there is now growing sense of the
value and importance of girls1 education. Not only are girls coming to school in
largely increasing number, but (even more important) they are tending to stay
longer at school and are making more sustained progress. This tendency is
confirmed by statistics, the number of girls who have beea successful in matricu-
lation has increased from 1,002 in 1927 to 2137 in 1932 ; and even more rapidly
to 2770, in the following year. Again, the number of those who have graduated
has risen from 130 in 1927 to 228 in 1932 ; and again more rapid to 335 in the
following year. This remarkable increase has given rise to difficult ^ problems

live efficiency and in the   vitality   of   their   corporate   life, soon reach the gigantic
dimensions of those of many men's colleges ?   Let us take heed lest we fall.

It may cause surprise to those who live and work in Northern India that in
British India as a whole nearly 40 per cent of the girls at school are enrolled in
co-educational institutions. This is a satisfactory development, but only up to a
point. India cannot afford to provide separate schools for girls in her innumerable
villages ; the alternative lies therefore between co-education at least^at the primary
stage and a widespread denial of education for girls. Again, even if the necessary
finances were forthcoming it is doubtful whether the multiplication of minute and
inefficient schools for girls would be justified, A system of co-education, however,
should not be confined merely to the pupils, and girls should not be admitted to
boys' schools merely on sufferance ; co-education should be extended also to the
staff. It is also for consideration whether girls' schools, where efficient, might not
form a sounder basis than boys' schools for co-education. Women are usually
more suitable than men as teachers for young children.

Another striking and pleasing example of progress is the ^change in attitude
towards the education of what are generally termed the depressed classes. Until a
few years ago, the normal means of assisting these classes was to institute separate
and segregate schools for their children, thus accentuating the spirit of exclusive-
ness and crystallising the stigma which is attached to them. The new and
refreshing policy is to do all that is possible in the encouragement of the
admission of these children to the ordinary schools of the country. The Bombay
Government have led the way by insisting as a condition of grant that a school
shall not debar admission to these children. The only criterion should be the
maintenance of a reasonable , degree of cleanliness by the pupils all who comply
with this condition should be freely admitted to schools irrespective of the class or
caste to which they belong. Old time prejudice doubtless ^persists in certain
places, but at long last we have adopted a right policy in this connection.

NARBOWING ATMOSPHERE OF SEGREGATE SCHOOLS

I wish that I could record a similar dwindling iu the enrolment of other kinds
of segregate schools, which are maintained for the exclusive needs of a particular
community, and a commensurate increase in the ordinary schools. As has been sugges-
ted by the Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, India cannot afford five
separate schools in each village, where one would be sufficient ; a district board
school for boys ; a similar school for girls ; a pathshala ; a maktaba ; and a
school for the depressed classes. Nor can it be advisable, especially in the present
condition of India, that such large number of pupils should spend the important
years of formative boyhood in narrowing atmosphere of such schools ; it would
be far better for them as well as for the country as a whole if they joined in the